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59 6 Reviezvs of Books 

Daniel H. Burnham, Architect, Planner of Cities. By Charles 
Moore. In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1921. Pp. xvii, 260; ix, 238. $20.00.) 

When in 1901 the Senate Park Commission was created, to devise 
and carry out the systematic development and improvement of the park 
plan of Washington, Mr. Charles Moore was made its secretary. In this 
service he became intimately acquainted with the three men most con- 
spicuous in the creation and development of the new plans — C. F. McKim 
the architect, Frederick Law Olmsted the landscape designer, and Daniel 
Hopkins Burnham, also an architect, of Chicago. His intimacy with 
Burnham continued until Burnham's death in Heidelberg in 1912, and the 
enthusiastic admiration which developed from this intimacy finds expres- 
sion in the two handsome volumes which are the subject of this notice. 
It is a one-sided account of the life of a man whose career was so remark- 
able, and so typically American, as to deserve a more symmetrical treat- 
ment; but it is fair to say that Mr. Moore's accounts of Burnham's greater 
works — the Chicago Columbian Fair, the Washington Commission work, 
and the great city-planning enterprises which occupied the later years of 
his life — are exceedingly well done and with a modest relegation to the 
background of the author's own connection with them. 

Daniel Burnham was a shining example of the possibilities of self- 
culture for an American of fine natural mental endowments, strong char- 
acter, and an undeviating purpose to make the most of his environment. 
There was nothing in his antecedents or early education to give promise 
of the conspicuous success he attained in architecture, unless, indeed, it 
were the strength of character inherited through a long line from his 
Puritan New England ancestors. He failed to enter both Harvard and 
Yale; he attended no school of architecture, and his only preparation for 
the practice of architecture, upon which he launched independently in 
1872, was a brief apprenticeship in the office of Mr. P. B. Wight, who 
is still living in Chicago. Upon this precarious foundation he built up 
a practice which at one time was the largest of any in the United States, 
and which exercised a notable influence upon the development of the art 
in this country, especially in the field of commercial architecture. His 
success is the more noteworthy when we observe that nearly all the dis- 
tinguished architects of his time had enjoyed a thorough technical train- 
ing, most of them having spent years in study abroad, while his training 
had been wholly acquired in the school of practical experience. He had 
a wonderful gift for absorbing all that was best in his environment and 
for surrounding himself with the sort of men who would be most helpful 
and inspiring. In his office practice he was less the gifted artist than the 
man of large conceptions, wise judgment, practical sense, and rare execu- 
tive ability. He was one of the pioneers in the design and construction 
of tall office buildings. 

It was in the Chicago Fair that he first found full scope for his 
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peculiar talents; he dominated that enterprise without designing one of 
its buildings. In later years the talents there revealed found still larger 
fields in the great civic plans on which he was engaged in Washington 
and Chicago, and for San Francisco, Cleveland, Manila, and Baguio 
(P. I.). It is of this phase of his life that Mr. Moore gives the most 
satisfactory and sympathetic account. Except in one or two chapters he 
comments sparingly on the character and deeds of his hero, allowing the 
events narrated and the letters and diary of the man to speak for them- 
selves; sometimes, indeed, at unnecessary length. It would have been 
better to abridge the extracts from these for the sake of a fuller account 
of Burnham's earlier professional career and at least some effort at a 
critical estimate of Burnham's rank as an artist and his rightful place 
among those who, between 1876 and 1900, contributed to raise American 
architecture from its low estate to its present stage of distinguished 
achievement. The imposing list of his works is relegated to an appendix 
without note or comment. Yet in spite of its incompleteness, one cannot 
read Mr. Moore's record without conceiving a warm admiration for the 
man they picture, not more for his architectural skill than for his rare 
gift for friendship, in which the warmth and constancy of his affection 
made his later years especially rich in happiness. 

A. D. F. Hamlin. 

The American Railroad Problem: a Study in War and Reconstruc- 
tion. By I. Leo Sharfman, Professor of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. [The Century New World Series, edited by 
W. F. Willoughby.] (New York: Century Company. 1921. 
Pp. xiii, 474. $3.00.) 

Professor Sharfman has succeeded in his attempt to write a well- 
balanced and impartial analysis of the American railroad problem. The 
volume is particularly good in its historical summary of the antecedents 
of the present situation. It furnishes also an admirable resume of the 
results of federal control, and clearly sets forth the outstanding features 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. 

The historic approach traces railroad development (1) from 1830 
through the period of unrestrained railroad freedom to 1870; and (2) 
from the beginnings of state control, 1871-1875, to (3) the emergence of 
federal regulation, which began with the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887. The original Act to Regulate Commerce accomplished its primary 
purpose of curbing rate discrimination and of checking high tariffs, but 
extensive amendments were needed. Each is discussed in turn, and the 
year 1906, when the Hepburn amendment was enacted, is taken as the 
beginning of the concluding period in railway development prior to the 
war. 

The chapter which deals with private war-time operation contains an 
excellent review of railroad accomplishment during the period of Ameri- 
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